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Poetry and Criticism 

ically, the phenomenon appears a wise compensation for an 
irremediable loss. 

Who loves his friend according to that friend's standing 
and place in the world ? Certainly none but the unfortunate 
person who has never experienced the profound charm of 
any real friendship. In the same way it may be said that no 
one has ever had the happiness of really reading poetry unless 
he has cared for a poem sheerly for the truth and beauty of 
its own enriching presence. E. W. 

THE POETRY OF WAR 

Poets have made more wars than kings, and war will not 
cease until they remove its glamour from the imaginations of 
men. 

What is the fundamental, the essential and psychological 
cause of war? The feeling in men's hearts that it is beau- 
tiful. And who have created this feeling ? Partly, it is true, 
kings and their "armies with banners" ; but, far more, poets 
with their war-songs and epics, sculptors with their statues 
— the assembled arts which have taken their orders from 
kings, their inspiration from battles. Kings and artists have 
united to give to war its glamour, to transmute into sounds 
and colors and forms of beauty its savagery and horror, to 
give heroic appeal to its unreason, a heroic excuse to its 
rage and lust. 

All this is of the past. The race is beginning to suspect 
those old ideals, to give valor a wider range than war affords, 
to seek danger not at the cannon's mouth but in less noisy 
labors and adventures. When Nicholas of Russia and Wil- 
liam of Germany, in solemn state the other day, invoked the 
blessing of God upon their armies, the emotion that went 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

round the world was not the old thrill, but a new sardonic 
laughter. 

As Cervantes smiled Spain's chivalry away, so some poet 
of the new era may strip the glamour from war. Tolstoi's 
"War and Peace" and many lesser books are chapters of the 
new revelation, and modern science, modern invention, have 
aided the race in its half-conscious effort to unveil the bitter 
hideousness of the war-god's visage. But the final word has 
not been said ; the feeling that war is beautiful still lingers in 
men's hearts, a feeling founded on world-old savageries — love 
of power, of torture, of murder, love of big stakes in a big 
game. This feeling must be destroyed, as it was created, 
through the imagination. It is work for a poet. 

There 'will be a new poetry of war. Now and then one 
hears, if not the coming Cervantes' authentic message, yet a 
loud word or two of grim protest against the glamour. This, 
from Mr. Carl Sandburg, is significant in its huge contempt : 

READY TO KILL 

Ten minutes now I have been looking at this. 

I have gone by here before and wondered about it. 

This is a bronze memorial of a famous general 

Riding horseback with a flag and a sword and a revolver on him. 

I want to smash the whole thing into a pile of junk to be hauled 

away to the scrap yard. 
I put it straight to you, 
After the farmer, the miner, the shop man, the factory hand, the 

fireman and the teamster, 
Have all been remembered with bronze memorials, 
Shaping them on the job of getting all of us 
Something to eat and something to wear, 
When they stack a few silhouettes 

Against the sky 

Here in the park, 
And show the real huskies that are doing the work of the world, 
and feeding people instead of butchering them, 
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Ready to Kill 

Then maybe I will stand here 

And look easy at this general of the army holding a flag in the air, 
And riding like hell on horseback 
Ready to kill anybody that gets in his way, 
Ready to run the red blood and slush the bowels of men all over 
the sweet new grass of the prairie. 

War will be over .when such feeling as this possesses the 
imaginations of men. H. M. 

synge's magic 
John Millington Synge and The Irish Theatre, by Maurice 

Bourgeois. Constable & Co. 

Synge's family, his boy life, his education, his wander 
years, and his final sweep into fame are a romantic chapter 
in literary history. M. Bourgeois writes with thoroughness 
and sympathy, and no lover of Synge but will be grateful for 
this account of a life dedicated to a great purpose, which had 
a strange fulfilling. 

We have also a study of his continental culture, which 
gave him facility in manipulating the material that awaited 
him in Ireland. With this may be classed Synge's sources, 
so fully revealed in his note-books, and further elucidated by 
M. Bourgeois, who makes much of the poet's knowledge of 
folk drama in other countries, and of his predilection for 
Pierre Loti's fisher stories. Synge's style is demonstrated to 
be due to his first-hand knowledge of Gaelic. All these he 
brought to the Abbey Theater, whose history is once again 
given in complete detail. 

M. Bourgeois' critic-data are plentiful and well organ- 
ized, but his subject suffers from a method which, though 
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